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SIR SAMUEL MORLAND AND 
CROMWELL. 


I vurnk it will be as well to complete 
the story of the Westenhanger plot against 
Charles IT. by explaining a muddled account 
given by the eighteenth-century historian 
Eachard. Eachard’s version has misled 
many writers and has had the effect of dis- 
crediting what, after all, isa very simple 
narrative. Eachard says :— 

Cromwell was not unacquainted with the 
design and motion of the King and his friends and 
found means to counterplot them in all their 
projects, and, from the time that the three Royal 
brothers had settled themselves at Bruges, he 
entered upon darker designs than ever. 

Particularly with the joint conspiracy of his 
old friend Secretary Thurloe and Sir Richard 
Willis was formed an execrable contrivance that 
at one blow should ruin and in a manner extirpate 
the Royal family. This was to send over proper 
messengers to Flanders with plausible letters, 
to invite his Majesty to come over in a single 
ship, with only the Dukes of York and Gloucester, 
his brothers, and a very few more, to a certain port 


in Sussex, upon an appointed fixed day, where 
they were promised to be received and supported 
by five hundred foot at the first landing and two 
thousand horse within one day after. It was 
likewise determined by this cabinet council that 
Sir Richard himself should contrive and manage 
these letters of invitation, in which the matter 
was to be urged to his Majesty as the most hope- 
ful, if not certain, plot for his Restoration ; though, 
at the same ttme, the real design and resolution 
was to shoot all the three brothers dead at their 
first landing. 

The whole matter, being thus formed by this 
triumvirate in Thurloe’s own office, was un- 
expectedly overheard by Mr. Samuel Morland, 
the present under-secretary to Thurloe, who all 
the while counterfeited himself to be fast asleep 
upon a desk, not far off in that office. 

Eachard goes on to add that Morland’s 
French wife (Suzanne de Boissay) had 
brought over her husband to Charles II.’s 
interest, and that Morland at once repaired 
to the Tower, in order to see Major Thomas 
Henshaw, imprisoned there; and, finally, 
adds the ineredible tale that 

Mr. Morland being in a publick station and 
altogether unsuspected tog the Keepers of the 
Tower, and likewise pretending to perform some 
service for his master, Cromwell, found an easy 
opportunity for Mr. Henshaw, in company with 
the warder himself |of all things in the world] to 
go over and give the King such an account of 
the matter, as might secure him from future 
danger. And, to defray their expenses, he gave 
each of them a hundred broad pieces of gold. All 
this was managed with the utmost privacy by 
Henshaw, without the least suspicion by the 
warder, and at such a nice juncture of time, that 
the King and his brothers had a very narrow 
escape. 

Of course this tale reduces all to utter 
nonsense, and it only remains to add that 
Eachard also sets out a letter, purporting 
to be by Samuel Morland, retracting all 
his charges against Sir Richard Willys. 
This letter was obviously a forgery. What 
can be said of the eighteenth-century 
historians who printed such contradictory 
stories as this ? 


Fortunately, there are two other writers 
who clear the matter up. There is an 
account of this incident in the ‘ Memoirs’ 
of Dr. James Welwood (ed. 1700, pp. 
110-111), physician to William III., who 
knew Morland. The passage is equally well 
known, but I will repeat it before giving 
an explanation of it by Welwood, which 
has not hitherto been known. In _ his 
‘Memoirs ’ Welwood says :— 

At another time, the protector coming late at 
night to Thurloe’s office and beginning to give 
him directions about something of great im- 


portance and secrecy, he took notice that Mr. 
Morland, one of the clerks, afterwards Sir Samuel 
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Morland, was in the room, which he had not 
observed before and, fearing he might have 
overheard their discourse, though he pretended 
to be asleep upon his desk, he drew a ponyard, 
which he always carried under his coat, and 
was going to despatch Morland upon the spot ; 
if Thurloe had not, with great entreaties, pre- 
vailed with him to desist, assuring him that 
Morland had sat up two nights together and was 
now certainly asleep. : 

There was not the smallest accident that befell 
King Charles the Second in his exile, but he knew 
it perfectly well; insomuch that having given 
leave to an English nobleman to travel, upon 
condition he should not see Charles Stuart, he 
asked him at his return, if he had punctually 
obeyed his commands. Which the other affirming 
that he had, Cromwell replied: “‘ It’s true you 
did not see him ; for, to keep your word with me, 
you agreed to meet in the dark, the candles being 
put out to that end.” And, withall, told him all 
the particulars that passed in conversation be- 
twixt the King and him at their meeting. 

On the face of it, it would not seem that 
these two paragraphs relate to one and the 
same matter, yet we have another account 
from Welwood which clears up the whole 
story and proves that they did. 

No writer has hitherto drawn attention 
to the fact that James Welwood, M.D., 
physician to William III., and, of course, 
a pronounced Whig, was also a journalist, 
and therefore I must give the proofs of this 
fact. On May 15, 1689, the first number 
of Mercurius Reformatus ; or, The New Ob- 
servator, was issued. ‘There were four 
volumes of this periodical published by 
Dorman Newman, and the last, the fifth 
volume, was published in 1691 by Richard 
Baldwin, and contained an ‘“ Appendix ”’ 
(see ‘The Times Tercentenary Handlist of 
English and Welsh Newspapers’). There 
are the following references to: this perio- 
dical in the Journals of the House of 
Commons under the dates cited :— 

9 Nov., 1691. Mereurius Reformatus com- 
plained of and Baldwin the printer and the 
author sent for. The complaint was that the 
periodical reflected ‘‘ on the proceedings of the 
House, in breach of the privileges thereof.” 

21 Nov., 1691. Baldwin appeared, confessed 
that Dr. Welwood was the author and was repri- 
manded and discharged. 

27 Noy., 1691. Petition of James Welwood 


read. 
30 Nov., 1691. Dr. Welwood reprimanded 
and discharged. 


The actual matter of complaint does not 
appear, and the point to which I wish to 
draw attention is that. the ‘‘ Appendix ”’ 
to vol. v. is stated to be ‘‘ By the same 
author,” and was published in 1692. It, 
therefore, was the work of Welwood, and 
on pp. 3 and 4 he therein amplifies the 


incident described in the two passages I 
have quoted from his ‘Memoirs,’ as 
follows :— 


There was a gentleman employed by Cromwell 
as a spy about the King, who had the wit and 
dexterity to get into his most secret transactions 
and (as he was wont afterwards to say himself) 
into his very heart. In this unsuspected and un- 
limited intimacy did he continue for some years 
about the King; and might have done it longer, 
if an unexpected accident joined to a piece of 
inadvertency in Oromwell had not occasioned 
the period of his intrigue and life together. 
Which was thus. 

The late Duke of Richmond, having for a con- 
siderable time preserved himself in the good 
opinion of the protector, begg’d leave at length 
to make a step over sea, for his health and 
diversion, as he pretended. Cromwell agreed 
to his request, but with this condition, ‘‘ That 
he should not see his cousin, Charles Stuart,” 
as he was pleased to call the King. The Duke 
coming to Brussels, and being resolved to wait 
upon his Prince, and withall, to save his credit 
with Cromwell, was introduced in the most secret 
manner several times to the King, in the dark. 
At his return Cromwell pretended to ask the 
Duke, only in jest, if he had been with Charles 
Stuart. Who, answering him, that he had 
never seen him, the other replied, in a passion, 
“* It was no wonder, for the candles w2re put out.”’ 
This unexpected answer put the Duke of Rich- 
mond to write to the King that he must needs 
be betrayed by some in the greatest intimacy 
about him; and, at last, the traytor was acci- 
dentally discovered in the very moment he was 
writing to Cromwell an account of the Duke of 
Richmond’s letter to the King, and was thereupon 
shot to death upon the place. 


Thus for the first part of Welwood’s 
story, and before continuing it I should 
draw attention to the corroboration given 
by the regicide Ludlow in his ‘ Memoirs’ 
(ed. 1894, ii., pp. 41-42). Ludlow does 
not give the name of the nobleman in 
question, but states that the spy was Man- 
ning, who was shot by permission of the 
Duke of Neuberg. This event happened 
in 1655, four years beforethe Westenhanger 
incident. 


Welwood goes on to complete his story :— 


It’s more than time to shut up this subject, 
and yet I know not but the reader may forgive me 
to mention further, a remarkable passage that 
hapn’d upon this reply of Cromwell’s to the Duke 
of Richmond; which as it was never yet com- 
mitted to print, for anything I know, so it carries 
with it one of the truest ideas we can ever attain 
of that great man’s character. Scarce was the 
discourse I mentioned betwixt Cromwell and the 
Duke of Richmond ended, but the first found he 
had made a dangerous mistake, in letting the 
Duke know how much he was acquainted with 
King Charles’s secrets, and thereby exposing his 
spy to the narrowest enquiry could be made upon 
it. The fear of this, obliged him to go strait to 
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Secretary Thurlo’s chamber, tho’ then very late ; 
where, with the greatest concern of mind, he told 
him what a wrong step he had made, in his 
discourse with Richmond, and how much he 
feared the person he employed as his spy about the 
King (naming him at the same time) might run 
the hazard of being discovered through so un- 
lucky a piece of inadvertence. When Cromwell 
first came in, he had both enquired and was told 
by Thurlo, there was nobody but them two in 
the room. But while Cromwell was walking up 
and down in the chamber, in the restlessness 
of mind this affair had put him in, he espies one of 
Thurlo’s clerks sitting in a sleeping posture at a 
writing desk in a little closet off the end of the 
room; who, indeed, Thurlo had forgot was there. 
Cromwell, fearing this young man might have 
heard what had passed betwixt him and Thurlo 
and thereby have come to know the name of his 
spy in Brussels, instantly pulls out a dagger 
(which he wore, for the most part, under his 
doublet) with a design to kill him dead on the 
spot, had not Thurlo, with great importunity, 
dissuaded him from it, by assuring him it was 
next to an impossibility that the young man could 
hear what he had spoke, by reason of the lowness 
of his voice and, withall, that having sat up late 
some four days before, all of them together, 
without rest. it was to be supposed he was then 
fast asleep all the time of their discourse. Thus 
did that person escape and lives in England to 
this day, who confesses he heard all that passed 
betwixt Cromwell and Thurlo at that time, but 
used that artifice to deceive so jealous a master 
and save his own life. 


Sir Samuel Morland died in London in 
1695, so that it is fairly evident that Wel- 
wood was very much better informed than 
Eachard, who was a country clergyman 
and did not publish the volume in question 
of his history until 1718. J.G. M. 


‘GLOUCESTER JOURNAL,’ 1722-1922. 

(See 12 8. x. 261.) 
SHORTLY before the death of Robert Raikes 
the elder, his son had assumed the manage- 
ment, as his name is appended to a notice 
(July 4, 1757) intimating a change in price 
from 2d. to 23d., in consequence of an in- 
crease in the duties on papers and advertise- 
ments. 

The first exact knowledge we have of the 
earlier days of Robert Raikes the younger 
is the entry in the school register of the 
King’s School (the Cathedral School), 
Gloucester, where he is described under the 
year 1750, old style (i.e., 1751) as 

Robertus Raikes Annorum 14} Feb: 16. 

Dom: Roberti Raikes de Civitate Glouc: ffilius. 

Dr. Glasse (Gentleman's Magazine, 1788, 
Iviii., Pt. 1., p. 12) says that 

The education which this excellent man _re- 
ceived was liberal, and well adapted to his future 
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designation. At a proper time of life he was 
initiated into the employment of his father, which 
was not limited to the business of a journalist, 
but extended itself to other branches of typo- 
graphy: and, though I will not compliment my 
hero by comparing his literary attainments with 
those of a Bowyer or a Franklin, yet I can venture 
to pronource, that he entered on his line of busi- 
ness with acquirements superior to the nature of 
his employment; which, however, has always 
been considered, when conducted by men of 
science and education, as very respectable; and 
in which he is not less remarkable for his accuracy, 
than he is for his fidelity and integrity in every 
part of his conduct. 

In August, 1758, the offices had been re- 
moved to Southgate Street, where the paper 
was published until 1802. In 1762 (April 
12) the publishing day was changed from 
Tuesday to Monday, which was continued 
for over sixty years. By 1763 the type- 
measure had been increased to 15} by 10, 
and on April 4 the page was divided into 
four columns instead of three, a change 
announced by the editor in verse, which 
begins :— 

It is agreed—the question’s o’er, 
From columns three, I’m changed to four. 

At this time the revenue derived from the 
advertisements and sale of ‘“ quack” 
medicines must have been considerable, and 
supplements were issued entitled 

CATALOGUE of MEDICINES SOLD, Wholesale and 
Retail, At the Printing-Office in Glocester, with 
authentic Certificates of the great Cures by them 
performed. 

This contains cures for many ills, among 
which are ‘The so-much-famed Hypo- 
Drops, For Lowness of Spirits.” Other 
supplements were frequently printed giving 
dispatches from the London Gazette, and in 
1773. there was a series entitled ‘ The 
Miscellany ’—‘“‘ given gratis occasionally ” 
—in which Raikes’s enterprise is shown by 
reports of performances at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane theatres. Important debates in 
Parliament on such matters as the Thirty- 
nine Articles (two issues were devoted to 
this), extracts from political pamphlets, 
articles on “‘ The means of procuring Plenty 
of Provisions ’—in which it is interesting 
to see that small holdings were advocated 
—and other subjects of public moment 
were discussed. 

The editorship of Robert Raikes is dis- 
tinguished by his efforts to introduce 
better conditions in the life of those less 
fortunately placed. In 1761 he supported 
an appeal made for marriage portions for 
girls of good character, in 1768 he took 
up the cause of the prisoners in Gloucester 
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Gaol, and in 1783 began his campaign for 
the promotion of Sunday schools in the 
country. Attention was attracted to each 
of these by means of his notices in the 
Gloucester Journal and the influence which 
thus resulted. 

In 1776 (July 8), the price of the paper 
was raised to 3d., in 1789 (Aug. 3) to 
34d. For the first time for more than 60 
years the price was again printed, appearing 
after the imprint on the back page. In 
1793 (April 15) the number of columns 
was increased from four to five and the 
type-measure of the page to 183 by 13, 
and in consequence the editor raised the 
price (April 22) to 4d. and this was printed 
on the date-line below the title for the first 
time. In 1797 the Stamp Duty was again 
increased and the harassed editor was 
obliged to charge (July 10) 6d. On April 
12, 1802, Raikes, being then 67, issued his 
farewell notice to his customers in the form 
of an address, where, curiously enough, he 
speaks of the paper having been established 
in 1721. The first paragraph, as an example 
of the expression of the time, is worth 
printing :— 

THE Property of the GLOUCESTER JOURNAL 
being immediately to be transferred to another 
Person, R. RArtkEs, with the deepest Sense of 
grateful Respect, begs Leave to make his Acknow- 
ledgements for the distinguished Favour by which, 
from its commencement, in One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Twenty-One, it has been uniformly 
honoured. The candid Interpretation of his 
Conduct which he has on all Occasions ex- 
perienced, must ever inspire Feelings of peculiar 
Obligation; nor can he cease to cherish the 
flattering Remembrance of the Support he owes 
to Characters of the first Consideration, no less 
than to the Community in general. 

It is said that Raikes received an annuity 
of £500 on the joint lives of himself and his 
wife (d. 1828), the value of the business 
being placed at £1,500 a year. The annuity 
is also said to have been £300. Raikes 
died suddenly on April 5, 1811, leaving 
two sons, neither of whom had entered the 
business. With his retirement the first 
period of ownership of 80 years terminated. 


Part Il. Toe WALKER Famity (1802-1871). 


The Gloucester Journal was sold to David 
Walker, who had for many years printed 
the Hereford Journal, and his name appears 
for the first time on the issue of April 19, 
1802. Shortly after the office was removed 
to Westgate Street, and for over 90 vears 
the paper was published from that address. 
In 1809 the new owner was obliged, in con- 
sequence of “‘a prodigious increase in the 


cost of paper, as well as in the materials 
of. printing,” to increase the price of the 
Journal (June 12) from 6d. to 64d. David 
Walker soon began to improve the appear- 
ance of the paper, and on Dec. 31, 1810, gave 
notice that the following week’s paper 
would be printed “with beautiful New Types, 
from the celebrated Foundery of Messrs. 
Wilson of Glasgow,”’ and the issue of Jan. 
7, 1811, was also embellished with a new 
heading, the first real change since 1754. 
At this date the paper was made up of 
12} columns of advertisements and 7} of 
general news. On Jan. 30, 1814, the price 
was printed for the first time in Arabic 
figures instead of in words. The year of 
Waterloo saw the climax in the price of the 
paper, for on Sept. 4, 1815, it Was raised 
to 7d., which continued for twenty-one years. 
In 1816 David Walker took into partner- 
ship his two sons, Alexander and David 
Mowbray Walker, the latter of whom was 
destined to do much for the reputation of 
the Journal. 

The fourth, and last, change in the day 
of issue took place in 1826, and on July 1 
the paper was issued on Saturday. David 
Walker died Feb. 15, 1831, aged 71, his sons 
succeeding him as owners. 

In 1835 (April 11), the next chief enlarge- 
ment of the Journal took place, the columns 
being increased to six and the type-measure 
to 24in. by 181, which was necessitated 
owing to the success of the paper, and, in 
the editor’s words, ‘‘ to that thirst for in- 
formation which seems now to be daily 
increasing.” Early in the year may be 
noticed a new development in expressions 
of editorial opinion on political affairs, 
and the short comments which were at 
first printed quickly grew into our recognized 
leaders.” 

The first reduction in price made for over 
114 years was announced on Sept. 10, 1836, 
the next week’s issue being 5d. instead of 7d. 

The senior partner, Alexander Walker, 
died May 26, 1838, and his brother, David 
Mowbray Walker, became sole proprietor. 
At this time the circulation of the Journal 
was stated to be an average of just over 
2,000 a week. In 1845 (Oct. 4), the paper 
was printed on a sheet measuring 27} 
by 213, with seven columns to the page, 
an awkward size. The repeal of the Stamp 
Act in 1855 enabled the copies not sent by 
post to be sold at 4d., and in 1861 (Oct. 19), 
this was reduced to 3d. In 1870 stamped 
copies were charged 3d. On Oct. 26, 
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1861, the paper was enlarged to more or 
less its present form, consisted of eight 
pages of six columns each, and commenced 
the publication of full reports of local 
occurrences. 


Part III. Tue CHANCE Famity (1872-1922). 


In 1871 came the second break in the 
family ownership, ended by the sudden 
death, on July 7, of David Mowbray Walker, 
who for 55 years had been so closely con- 
nected with the management of the Journal, 
and the paper was carried on until the 
end of the year by Mrs. Elizabeth Walker, 
when it became the property of Thomas 
Henry Chance, who had had a full experience 
of journalism and the printing trade. He 
enlarged the scope of the paper by intro- 
ducing several new features and made it a 
force, especially on the political side, in the 
city and county. In 1879 (Jan. 4) it was 
enlarged to a form which gave extra space 
of about 12 columns. Then Samuel 
Bland, who had in 1876 founded in 
Gloucester a daily paper called The Citizen, 
joined Mr. Chance, and two other papers— 
the Gloucester Mercury and The Forester— 
were purchased and eventually (1884) 
merged with the Journal. On Jan. 3, 1885, 
the price was reduced to lid. In 1889 
a third partner, Harry Godwin Chance, 
M.A., was taken into the firm and he assumed 
the acting editorship, a position which in a 
few years became permanent and has been 
retained by him to the present time. The 
office was removed for the last time in 1893, 
and on June 3 the paper was published 
from St. John’s Lane. On Jan. 2, 1897, 
the price was reduced to ld., the paper was 
enlarged, and printed on rotary machines 
from stereotyped plates. Within a few 
years two of the partners died, Samuel 
Bland on April 11, 1903, and Thomas 
Henry Chance on May 10, 1906. 

There remains little to chronicle. In 
1907 (Jan. 5) the paper was enlarged to 
twelve pages of seven columns; in 1914 
The Cheltenham Examiner (established July 
17, 1839) was absorbed; and in 1920 the 
business was formed into a limited company. 
_ That the paper is carried on so vigorously 
Is a tribute to the traditions which have 
been handed on from editor to editor, and 
at no time in its history has it been more 
prosperous than the year which completes 
its bicentenary. 

A special issue, with a full history of the 
Journal from 1722 and a facsimile of No. 1, 


from the only copy known, is being pub- 
lished, and a brochure will be issued with 
additional information. 
Rowanp AUvsTIN. 
Gloucester. 


WHITEFOORD OF THAT ILK OR 
OF MILTOUN: WHITEFOORD OF 
BLAQUHAN. 


(See 12 S. x. 108, 153, 243.) 


In 1887, the representative of Caleb White- 
foord, son of Colonel Charles of the Blaqu- 
han family, called my attention to a note 
by 8S. S.in the 1880 volume of The Genealo- 
gist, which is probably the most recent 
account of the Whitefoord families. This 
is not a very satisfying contribution, either 
as a collation of the works mentioned at the 
last reference or as a continuation of the 
pedigrees to our own times. The writer 
seems to assume that when Whitefoord of 
Whitefoord parted with that estate before 
the Restoration the title of ‘‘ Whitefoord,”’ 
or “of that ilk,” passed to Whitefoord of 
Blaquhan ; which, even by the most in- 
dulgent exercise of courtesy, could not 
happen while the line of Miltoun survived, 
and if and when that line had been proved 
to be extinct, a claim to use it would have 
been very far-fetched. The writer also 
makes very poor use of Paterson’s ‘Ayrshire ’ 
in the chronological data of the life of the 
first baronet, Sir Adam, whose death he 
very roughly dates, although Paterson 
afforded good proof that he died on Feb. 2,. 
1728, 
which year the Town Council of Ayr ordain the 
representative of Sir Adam Whitefoord of Blair- 
quhan* to pay two dollars for the privilege of 
having the bells rung at the transportation of the 
corps from his lodgings to the new Church of Ayr. 
Again, Sir Adam must have been married 
long before 1715, as S. S. might have inferred 
from his own account of the appointments 
held by three of the elder sons, not to 
mention the specific date of the baptisms 
of a fourth or fifth, on Jan, 1, 1708. If 
this last date be compared with that of 
Barbara’s baptism given at the last refer- 
ence, July 29, 1707, it will be seen that 
Sir Adam of Blaquhan and Sir John of 
Miltoun were both bringing children to the 
font within a period of six months, and we 
may feel certain that the first baronet of 
Blaquhan did not call himself of Whitefoord. 


* So spelt by all old writers. 
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That the last baronet, the Sir John of Burns, 
did not do so, a second letter from Cleghorn 
sufficiently shows :— 
Cleghorn, April 20, 1790, 

Sir,—I received your favour of the 17th en- 
quiring into the connection of this family with 
Barbara Whitefoord. About three weeks ago I 
understood from Mr. Bertram of Nisbet your 
desire, and made out an extract from this family’s 
papers, and gave it to him to send you, but if any 
accident or miscarriage has prevented your receit 
of it, please inform me & I will make out another 
Copy and send you. 

Sir John Whitefoord will certainly find in his 
family papers if any of his Predecessors bore the 
title of Whitefoord of that ilk or of Miltotin, as it is 
expressed in this family paper of mine. and likewise 
in the Escutcheons of this family. I think it 
would be proper that the paper I have sent you be 
communicated to Sir John, as it may help to 
lead his enquiries, upon the result of which I will 
be happy to hear from you or Mr. Blair the rela- 
tions I have by that connection. 

I am, Dear Sir, your most obedt Servt. 
ALL: LOCKHART. 


To Robert Adlan, Esq., 
Sun Fire Office, Edinburgh. 
From which it appears that Blaquhan himself 
was seeking information as to the bearers 
of the name of Whitefoord; and now, as 
then, anything more than is to be found 
in the works mentioned above must come 
from unprinted records. A. T. M. 


JuDGE JEFFREYS AND SHAKESPEARE: 
Lapy Ivy.—I cannot say I have searched 
the Shakespeare allusion books, but the 
following evidence that the great Judge 
Jeffreys had read ‘I. Henry IV.’ seems 
likely to have escaped notice. 

In the Lady Ivy’s trial for great part of 
Shadwell, 1684 (‘State Trials,’ 8vo. ed., 
x. 570), we read :— 

L. GC. J.: Ask him what questions you will; 
but if he should swear as long as Sir John Falstaff 
fought, I would never believe a word he says. 

A propos of which I should be very grate- 
ful for information as to what became of 
the Lady Ivy, against whom, after this 
trial, an information for forgery was issued. 
The ‘State Trials’ are silent on this point. 
M. R. JAMEs. 


Earty FIre-ENGINES.—In The Balkan 
News, Salonica, Wednesday, Aug. 22, 1917, 
is an account of the great fire which broke 
out there on Saturday, Aug. 18. The 
writer, H. C. Owen, states :— 

To combat the fire in this quarter were a few 
ancient boxes misnamed fire-engines, worked by 

- handles, one of them marked “ Sun Fire Office, 
eee and it must certainly have been the original 
model. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[12 S. X. Aprin 15, 1922, 


The writer is correct in that it was an early 
engine, as this company was, I think, 
founded in 1710. 


I do not think that there would be much 
difficulty in obtaining from the office of the 
company a note stating to whom the engine 
was first delivered. Many years ago I 
had one of the old metal house badges, with 
number below. The company told me it 
was issued on a certain date in, I think, 
the middle of the eighteenth century to a 
certain person. H. SourHam. 

Loxley House, Woking. 


Racine STABLE TERMS.—Some years ago 
when living at the famous Hambleton 
(Yorks) training stables (and later at 
Middleham) I compiled a list of technical 
terms. I came across this the other day 
and thought the following of sufficient 
interest to preserve by insertion in 
& 

ASKING THE QUESTION. A trial of speed and 
staying powers in which all (or certain) of 
the horses taking part in the gallop are really 
‘asked’ what they can do. A trial, the 
result of which will be seriously noted, as 
contradistinctive to a mere “rough up” 
gallop, which is only to a certain extent a 
guide to the trainer as to the respective 
merits of the horses under his charge. 

CosH. The training stable (and jockey’s) term 
for any stick, whip, or cane carried on horse- 
back. 

Dots. Hurdles placed across certain gallops 
to close them to horses and horsemen for a 
time; or hurdles used to mark certain turns 
on a course or on “ gallops ”’ (i.e., training 
grounds). Correct pronunciation doles. 

DONE up. The conclusion of ‘stable time,” 
when the horses have been “‘ bedded down,” 
the straw at the edges plaited and “‘ set fair.” 
To be ‘*‘ done up ” is to be ready for the head 
lad to come round after feeding and lock 
the boxes up. 

FIRST LOT, SECOND LOT, AND SO ON. The string 
of horses taken out before breakfast 
(the first string) is called “‘ the first lot,’ and 
sO on. 

Goop T ING. A racing certainty—which cer- 
tainties. when they fail to materialize, are 
referred to as “ a good thing come undone.” 

HALF-SPEED GALLOP. <A gallop in which horses 
are not “ fully extended.” Training ‘‘ work” 
which is faster than an ordinary canter. 

JADyY. <A horse which is not necessarily a “ slug” 
but is “ humoury ” (not to be confused with 
“humours ”’), and liable to “ go off” after 
reaching the top of its form. A moody 
animal, one which at times does not ‘ go into 
its bit”? and requires urging on (riding with 
the hands or giving a reminder or two with 
the ‘“‘cosh”). Shakespeare uses this word, 
as ve most of the old writers on horse manage- 
ment. 
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Jumpin. A horse whichis only able to gallop (i.e., 
“useful”? over) a certain distance, or is not 
required to run in races over that distance, 
is often kept at some point on the training 
ground and ‘‘ jumps in” with the other 
horses (which have been galloped farther) 
and leads them for the conclusion of the 
distance. 

JuMP OFF AND GO ALL THE WAY. To start at 
the same moment as other horses and keep 
with them over the whole of a certain dis- 
tance. 

Kre. The stable-boy’s term for bed. 

Nappy (“A Bir”). A horse which is inclined to 
“put in” an unexpected ‘‘ buck,” or ‘‘ fly 
jump”; an animal of uncertain tempera- 
ment which requires “ watching a bit,” and 
a boy on him who can “sit tight’’ when 
occasion demands. 

Niccrine. The manual acts of the rider of a 
horse by which he conveys his desires. To 
niggle at a horse is the opposite to “ sitting 
still,’ and means that the rider is asking 
his animal to make an increased effort. 
This same “‘ niggling”’ is one of the greatest 
arts in horsemanship and a part of the 
mysterious power (given to few) to “ride 
with their hands.”’ 

PIPE-OPENER. A gallop given to horses which 
are gross— fat in their insides,” a little 
short of ‘* work.” 

PLATER (USUALLY PREFACED BY ‘‘ ONLY A’””). 
A horse with no pretensions of winning 
any but small selling plates. 

PoRT AND CAVE. An animal which shows ner- 
vousness or impatience to be ‘‘ off” or at 
feeding-time by scraping the ground with 


its fore-feet is said to ‘‘ port and cave.” 

QUARTERED. The term applied to the brushing! 
of the hair contrary to its natural “lay” | 
on a horse’s quarters into stars or other: 
diagrams. 

Roost. To ‘set about ’’ a horse, to “ roost”: 
him, is to use the ‘‘ cosh” freely on a lazy 
or refractory animal which “ will not put all 
in. 

SAID HIS PIECE. An animal which has shot its 
bolt and, so far as winning a race or trial is 
concerned, is ‘‘out of the picture.” The 
expression probably originates from a child 
having said its piece (i.e., poem) and con- 
eluded his or her part of an entertainment. 

STONE coLtD. A horse which either during or 
at the end of a gallop has obviously “ said 

_ its piece.” One frequently hears both’ 
stable-boys and jockeys say, ‘‘ Mine was 
stone cold before I got to the distance,” or 
“Thad. . . stone cold before we'd gone 
four furlongs.” 

STRIPPED. To strip a horse is to take off his 
clothing, either in his box or before a gallop. | 
Gentle exercise work is done with hoods and 
quarter-pieces on, but when horses are to 
be “‘ asked the question ’’ they are stripped. 

Tack. Bridles, saddles and martingales are 
called “ tack.” Stable-boys speak of clean-| 
ing thei tack. They often refer also to their 
grooming kit (body-brush, dandy-brush, 
wisp and rubber) as “tack” or “ tackle.” | 


In Yorkshire both are frequently spoken of 
as “ gear’’—an old word for horse furni- . 
ture and domestic goods. ’ 
USEFUL (USUALLY PREFACED BY “A BIT”). A 
horse of which something is expected; an 
animal which either ‘“‘ at home ” or in public 
(i.e., on the race-course) has shown some 
form and a turn of speed. Such an animal is 
referred to as being ‘ a bit useful.” 
J. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


MetTHoD oF SIGNALLINc.—It may be 
worth recording that during the period in 
which the penal laws were in force the fol- 
lowing method of communication was used 
by some of the Lancashire Catholic families. 
When it had been secretly arranged for 
a priest to visit the house of the principal! 
Catholic family in a neighbourhood, the: 
owner of that house would place on the roof,. 
or hang out, washing or articles of clothing’ 
arranged in a certain manner, and this was. 
understood by his co-religionists in the 
village and neighbourhood to mean that 
religious ceremonies were shortly to be’ 
performed in that house. The number of 
articles displayed usually indicated the 
number of days to elapse prior to the arrival 
of the visiting priest. A descendant of one 
of these families told me that his ancestors. 
frequently adopted this method. 

FREDERIC CROOKS. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest. 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CaRLiINnGs.—The carlings eaten in the 
north on Passion or Care or Carling Sunday, 
the fifth Sunday in Lent, are usually sup- 
posed to have been connected with fasting 
diet on that day, when the sufferings of 
Christ begin to be more completely com- 
memorated. But in The Daily Mail of. 
April 5 is an illustration of 

A North Country Custom.—The maid of a- 
Tyneside inn observing the Carling Feast, held 
to commemorate a blockade of the north-east 
coast, during which a Tyne vessel successfully’ 
ran a cargo of grey peas (carlings) into port. 

Is anything really known about this 
running of a blockade, or is the above 
explanation wholly imaginary ? 

Jo 


Winterton, Lincs. 
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ByRon QuERy.—Who is the author 
of ‘The Duke of Mantua, a Tragedy,’ by 
* -; London, G. and W. B. Whittaker, 
Ave Maria Lane, 1823. _ 

On the title page there is an engraving of 
Lord Byron holding a mask, half hiding 
his face, which is evidently intended to 
convey that the poem is by Lord Byron. 
It is not recorded in any of the Byron 
bibliographies and I shall be grateful for 


any information. Herserr C. Ror. 


THE oF SuFFoLK.—Elizabeth 
‘Clopton married, as his third wife, the Rev. 
James Verdon, M.A., rector (1678-1741) of 
East Dereham, Norfolk. She was born c. 
1670 and died 1755. On a portrait of her 
is the following coat of arms: Sable a bend 
argent between two cotises dancetté or 
(Clopton) impaling Vert a lion rampant 
argent crowned or (Boston). Crest: A 
wolf’s head couped party per pale or and 
azure. Her father’s name was Roger Clopton. 
The only Roger Clopton of the Cloptons 
of Suffolk was one of the four sons of Walter 
Clopton, Esq. (1596-1627), of Melford, 
Suffolk, by Anne, daughter of Sir Roger 
Thornton of Snailwell, Cambs (vide Muskett’s 
“Suffolk Manorial Families’ and Dr. 
Howard’s ‘ Visitations of Suffolk.’) Is there 
any record of this Roger marrying a Boston? 
I believe Sir Simonds d’Ewes, the antiquary, 
who married his (Roger Clopton’s) cousin, 
says he was living in 1637. I should be 
much obliged if anyone can tell me whether 
he is identical with the Roger Clopton who 
was the father of Elizabeth Verdon. 


C. 8. (Colonel). 
The Cottage, Kilbyrne, Doneraile, Co. Cork. 


Witt1AM PRODHOME.—I came across a 
copy of your publication in the library here, 
and would be glad to avail myself of the 
privileges to the extent of the following 
inquiry. I seek information as to the male 
descendants of William Prodhome of Newn- 
ham Paddox, Warwickshire, whose daughter 
Joan married William Fielding, ancestor 
of the Earls of Denbigh. As I have never 
seen any article on the history of this family 
other than in Burke’s ‘ Heraldic Illustra- 
tions’ and in Burke’s ‘* Landed Gentry,’ I 
would be grateful if any reader would assist 
me with advice as to where I could obtain 
more information as to this family. 


E. A. PrRIpHAM. 
Winnipeg. 


Nick.’’—What is the origin of the 
name ? Butler says :— 
Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 
Though he gave his name to our old Nick. 
(‘ Hudibras,’ Part III., canto 1.) 
Is there any authority other than Butler’s 
for this assumption that Nicolé Machiavelli 
gave us his “front”? name as a pseudonym 
for the Devil ? 
W. CourTHorEe FoRMAN. 


JOHN Hoppner’s GRAVE.—The register 
of St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, records 
that Hoppner was buried on Jan. 29, 1810, 
but gives no indication of the place of 
his interment. It is, however, apparently 
known that he was buried in the church- 
yard behind St. James’s Church in the 
Hampstead Road. That church, originally 
called St. James’s Chapel, was formerly 
a chapel of ease to St. James’s, Piccadilly. 
Jesse, in the ‘Memoirs of the Life and 
Reign of George III.,’ states that Lord 
George Gordon’s remains 
rest in an obscure burial-ground attached to a 
chapel of ease on the east side of Hampstead 
Road in the neighbourhood of the honoured 
graves of George Morland and John Hoppner. 
The burial-ground is now a public garden, 
or part of it is such, a portion having been 
taken over some years ago by the L. and 
N.W. Railway for extensions. Can any 
reader tell me in what part of the ground 
Hoppner’s body lies, if any monument 
stood over his grave, and if his wife, who 
was buried on Dec. 8, 1827, was placed in 
the same grave ? I should mention that the 
chief clerk of the Department of Works 
of the Borough of St. Pancras, which 
controls the present St. James’s Gardens, 
very kindly examined his records but has 
not found any indication of the position 
of the grave. E. C. H. 


SPRUSEN’s IsLAND.—-Can any reader iden- 
tify this place, which occurs on an English 
seventeenth-century token reading ‘‘ The 
Signe of the Cocke in Sprvsens [leland” ? 
It would appear to have been most prob- 
ably a Thames-side locality, as, for instance, 
Jacob’s Island, Bermondsey. 


TEMPLE FoRTUNE.—Can any reader throw 
light upon the association of these terms ? 
The place can be traced from the latter part 
of the eighteenth century on the map of 


Hendon, where the Templars had property. 
There is a Fortune Green, Hampstead, and 


he 
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in the sixteenth century Fortune Gate|anyone know whether Mr. Richards is still 


(Willesden) was well known. 
J. STOBART GREENHALGH. 
7, Turner’s Wood, N.W.11. 


IN ItTaty.—Farington, in his 
Diary, Dec. 16, 1795, says that 


Flaxman assured him that in Rome one of the 
Pope’s secretaries told him that on an average 
1,500 persons are murdered annually in the 
papal dominions. From the reports which were 
made, it appeared that in 20 years of the present 
Pope’s reign 30,000 persons had been murdered. 
Whereas in Tuscany, the adjoining state, not 
one, or but one, person had been murdered in the 
same length of time. Those murders are confined 


to almost the lowest order of the people, and | 


are regarded with great indifference. 


What could be the cause of such a difference ?/ Of H.M. 


Would the practice or disuse of capital 

punishment have anything to do with it, 

or laxer teaching on morality and the 

sanctity of life, or what?) W. Dovetas. 
31, Sandwich Street, W.C.1. 


FRANKLIN..-Can anyone tell me who 
were the parents and 
Henry Franklin 
attorney-at-law, believed born 1811, died 
November, 1857, buried in New Ground, 
Kingston, Jamaica, Nov. 8, 1857. He 
had an aunt, Mrs. Grace Blundell, who 
left him Blundell Hall and land in Kingston. 
He is said to have been son of James F. 


and grandson of John F., who married | 


Margaret (called Sarah) Blake, a descendant 
of a brother of Admiral Blake (arms, Argent, 
a chevron between three garbs_ sable). 


grandparents of | 
of Kingston, Jamaica, | 


living ? 

Henry F. was apparently not admitted 
a solicitor in England, so was presumably 
in Jamaica, where he practised many years. 
It is, then, probable that he was born out 
there. 

So far as I can learn, these Maidstone 
people were going strong so late as 1836, 
when Gilbert William F. (son of John 
Gilbert, grandson of Gilbert and great- 
grandson of Walter F. of Mereworth Castle, 
Kent) was a Lieutenant in the 37th Regi- 
'ment, and he had a cousin, Henry F., son 
‘of Henry F. and grandson of Gilbert F. 


| Gilbert F. had a brother, Peter, collector 
Customs, Kingston, Jamaica, 
‘member of the Legislative Assembly and 
of the Privy Council of Tobago. 

Is anything known of these two, Henry 
and Gilbert William, and whether they had 
issue male ? 

I wonder if any reader has a recent copy 
of Fox-Davies’s ‘ Armorial Families’ to 
dispose of at a reasonable figure ? 

C. A. H. FRANKLIN. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, S.E.1. 


‘PETER SimpcE’: NavaL Sianc.—In 
‘Peter Simple,’ Swinburne, the Quarter- 
master, in telling Peter about the Battle 
of St. Vincent, says, ‘. . . Troubridge 
opened the ball, setting to half a dozen of 
the Spaniards and making them reel ‘Tom 
Collins, whether or no.” Was ‘Tom 


John F. had an armorial seal, apparently | 
meant to be the arms of Franklin of Maid- ' 


stone, Kent (Visitation of Kent, 1573-5, 
and Ped. Coll. of Arms; arms, Gules, on a 
bend between two dolphins hauriant or, 
three lions’ heads erased of the field), and 
it is suggested that John F. was descended 
from, or a relative of, these Maidstone 
Franklins, whose pedigree I have from 1500- 
1834, some of whom were certainly in and 
associated with Jamaica, Tobago, St. Kitts, 
&c., from 1760 to at any rate 1811. 

Henry F. married Elizabeth Williams, 
who died 1867, buried Kensal Green, 
London, by whom he had three sons: 
James, a Captain in the Royals; Henry ; 
and Charles, M.R.C.S., who practised at 
Ingatestone and Putney ; and three 
daughters : Alice, Emily and Julia. 

In 1894 W. 8S. G. Richards compiled a 
Franklin pedigree, which has been found 
to be in need of some correction. Does 


Collins, &e.,’ the name of a dance, a reel, 

or was it Navy slang for involuntary com- 

pulsion. Joun LECKY. 
[See also Notices to Correspondents. } 


Lortus.—I shall be obliged for informa- 
tion showing the relationship of Lady 
Elizabeth Loftus (daughter of the first 
Marquis Townshend by his first marriage), 
who died in Wimpole Street, March 21, 
1811, and of George Colby Loftus, who 
married Mrs. Schuyler of Woollands in 
Dorset and died about 1851. Was he her 
son ? CHRISTOPHER STONE. 

Peppers, near Steyning, Sussex. 


James ATKINSON. M.D., medical officer 
in India and Persian scholar. Is said in the 
‘D.N.B.’ to have been born in the north of 
England, March 9, 1780, and to have died 
Aug. 7, 1852. Can anyone gives the names 
of places of birth and death ? ore 
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ROBERT Buspere was admitted to ‘Wat: 
minster School Feb. 12, 1776. Information 
concerning his parentage and career is 
desired. G. F. R. B. 


Peter Ducasse obtained his election 
from Westminster to a scholarship at Trin. 
Coll. Camb. in 1730, but seems never to 
have been admitted there, and to have sub- 
sequently become an usher at the school. 
Further particulars of his parentage and 
career are desired. G. F. R. B. 


Burizp WinE.—-Is there any information 
as to the flavour and virtue of wine which 
has been buried in bottles for a long period 
of years. Sir Thos. Browne, in his ‘ Urn 
Burial,’ does not seem to support the idea. 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


McWuea.—In a will dated 1800 a. Jane 
McWhea of Scotland is mentioned. In- 
formation as to this lady or the MeWhea 
family will be welcome. 

A. W. Watiis-TAYLER. 

Beulah Cottage, Tatsfield, near Westerham. 


THe WriptH or CHEAPsIDE.—In a recent 
lecture on Old London at the Overseas 
Club, Park Place, St. James's, the state- 
ment was made that Cheapside was wider 
in Tudor times than at present. Does this 
mean that roadway and footway were all 
one, hence giving the appearance of greater 
space, or have frontagers, in re-erecting 
premises from time to time, been allowed 
to advance the building line ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 


STEVENSON’S ‘ VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE.’ — 
Is there any edition of this with notes ? 
Or could any correspondent tell me of any 
notes anywhere upon these essays? A. R. 


LANCE CAaLKIN.—Some years ago an artist 
—TI believe one of some repute—by name 
Lance Calkin painted a picture, the subject 
of which was the sinking of the ship Bir- 


kenhead. Of what nationality was this 
Lance Calkin: English, Scotch, Irish or 
Welsh ? F. A. SLACKE. 


CAPTAIN SKINNER, 1764.— Wanted, full 
particulars of the family of Captain Skinner, 
who was in the service of the late East India 
Co. in India in 1764. He came from Scot- 
land, and the address of his original home is 
desired. E. C. WIENHOLT. 

3, Ellachie Road, Alverstoke, Hants, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Replies. 
GENERAL NICHOLSON’S BIRTHPLACE, 
(12 S. x. 109, 158, 173.), 


TxE following facts about this great soldier, 
which I have been at considerable trouble to 
ascertain and verify, will, I hope, set at rest 
the many erroneous statements made by his 
biographers—who are legion—-as to where 
and when he was born. A statue of him 
has lately been erected at Lisburn ; and the 
inscription claims him as having been a 
native of that town, which, most certainly, 
he was not. A claim has also been advanced, 
on utterly untenable grounds, that he was 
born at Vergemount, Clonskeagh, which 
may be summarily dismissed. The majority 
of Memoirs state that he was born in 1821, 
which is wrong; and the article in the 
‘D.N.B., written by Colonel R. H. Vetch, 
R.E., C.B., tells us that Lisburn is in the 
Co. Wicklow ! 

John Nicholson was born in the parish 
of St. Thomas, Dublin. The following 
document—a certified copy of the original 
declaration which I obtained from the 
India Office—is, I think, conclusive enough 
to satisfy any reasonable person :— 


[This Declaration must not be made until the Party 
has ascertained by proper search, that no 
Register of Birth is to be found.| 


DECLARATION to be made by the CADET 

before a MAGISTRATE. 

I, John Nicholson, presented for the appoint- 
ment of Cadet, by Henry Alexander, Esqr., do 
solemnly and sincerely declare that [ have 
caused search to be made for a Parish Register,, 
whereby to ascertain my age, but am unable to 
produce the same, there being none to be found ; 
and further I declare that from the information 
of my parents and other relations, which I verily 
believe to be true, that I was born in the Parish 
of St. Thomas, in the county of Dublin, on the 
llth of Decr. in the year 1822, and that I am 
not, at this time, under the age of sixteen or 
above twenty-two years; and I make this 
Declaration, conscientiously believing the same 
to be true; and by virtue of an Act made and 
passed in the fifth and sixth year of his present 
Majesty William the Fourth, entitled . . . and so 
forth. 

Declared at Great Marlboro’ Street this 18 day 
of Feby. 1839, P. J. CHAMBERS, Magistrate for 
Middlesex. 

Witness my hand this 15 day of Feby. in the 
year of Our Lard 1839. 

JOHN NICHOLSON. 


The Henry. Alexander, Esq., mentioned in 
this declaration can easily be identified as 
of Forkill, Armagh (a branch of the house 
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to. which Lord Caledon belongs), whose 
daughter Emily Jane married John Nichol- 
son’s first cousin, Captain Melville Hogg, 
Ind Seinde Horse. The document further 
states that the Parish Register could not 
then be f8und; and I have recently en- 
deavoured to trace it, but with a like result. 
Surely the testimony of both parents 
“and other relations” may be safely 
accepted as to date of birth. I pass now 
to date of baptism, a certificate of which I 
also obtained from the India Office and 
now append :— 

This is to certify that I baptized John, the son 
of Alexander and Clara Nicholson, on the 18th 
day of December 1822, in the parish of St. Thomas, 
Dublin. 

G. BELLETT, 
Incumbent of St. Leonard, Bridg- 
north, Shropshire. 

Bridgnorth, January 9th, 1839. 


This document suggested some curious 
points which claimed elucidation, towards 
which the Parish Registers again afforded 
me assistance—the only baptismal 
record for 1822 being that of one female ! 
Then again, was the Rev. G. Bellett in- 
cumbent or curate of the parish in 1822 ? 
T ascertained that he was neither. Could 
he have been the minister of some con- 
venticle within it ?. This was not possible, 
unless he subsequently conformed, as it 
is manifest from the above certificate that 
he was incumbent of Bridgnorth in 1839. 
As biographers differ about the religious 
persuasion of the General’s parents, I 
thought it well to trace the career of the 
Rev. G. B. The T.C.D. records show that 


‘he took his degree of M.A. in 1832. From 


various ecclesiastical documents and private 
information I find that he was ordained 
Deacon 1821 and Priest in 1822, by Dr. 
Jas. Saurin, Bishop of Dromore, for a 
curacy in his diocese; from 1827 to 1835 
he was curate of Ballymodan (Bandon) ; 
and, in the latter year, he was appointed 
to Bridgnorth. My next step was to find 
out the patron of that living, who proved 
to be Thos. Whitmore, Esq., of Apley 
Park, J.P., D.L., M.P. for Bridgnorth, 
whose daughter Catherine Mary became 
Lady Bandon in 1832. This curate of 
Bandon was evidently persona grata with 
her, and doubtless her influence procured 
his advancement. He married Elizabeth, 
sister of Sir Edward Denny, and had a 
family of six children, all born at Bridgnorth. 
That he was reputable as a clergyman, a 
gentleman and an author there can be no 
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doubt.. The following literary output stands 
to his credit at the British Museum :— 
‘ Antiquities of Bridgnorth’ (1856), ‘ Lec- 
ture on City of Rome’ (1853), ‘ Sermons’ 
(1836, 1845, 1853), ‘ Facts against Irving- 
ism’ (1862-1867). If Alexander Jaffray 
Nicholson was a Quaker, as some assert, it 
seems unthinkable that he should have had ° 
his son John baptized by an Episcopalian 
clergyman, or put his four sons into the 
Army; it is also noteworthy that his two 
daughters married clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

The family record is as_ follows :— 
Alexander Jaffray Nicholson, M.D., married 
Clara Hogg (sister of Sir James Weir Hogg) 
in 1820 and had the following issue :— 

1. Mary, b. October, 1821; m. Rev. 
Edwd. Maxwell, rector of Roding, Essex. 

2. JoHN, Brig.-General, b. 1822; killed 
at Delhi, 1857. 

3. Alexander Jaffray, b. 1824; killed in 
Khyber Pass, 1842. 

4. Lily Anna Floyer, b. 1825; m. Rev. 
John Hobart Seymour,-rector of Newcastle, 
Co. Down. 

5. James Weir Hogg, b. 1827, d. 1840. 

6. William, b. 1828; killed on the Afghan 
frontier, 1849. 

7. Charles (Colonel), b. 1832; m., 1859, 
Elizabeth Gillelan of New York. 

All his sons died without issue, and [ 
think we may safely assume that he was a 
Churchman. The first of his line to settle 
in Ireland was the Rev. William Nicholson, 
M.A., who was murdered in the Rebellion 
of 1641, and whose grandson became a 
member of the Society of Friends and was 
known as “ William the Quaker.’ There 
is no evidence to show that all his descend- 
ants followed this example—I do not 
labour the point as it is not of any moment ; 
but Captain Trotter, one of the General’s 
biographers, says that ‘‘ Dr. Nicholson, a 
Quaker, had been guilty of marrying a 
lady of another Church, and was at once 
expelled from the brotherhood.” This, I 
am assured by a very high authority on 
Quaker usages, is fiction, as the delinquent 
would simply and automatically ‘drop 
out ’’—and there an end. It is not known 
in what street in the parish of St. Thomas 
the great soldier saw the light; his father 
resided in Moore Street, in Lower Gardiner 
Street, and probably in some others. | 
have not endeavoured to clear up this 
crux. J. F. FULLER. 

Dublin. 
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MOTHERING SunDAY (12 8S. x. 249).-The 
‘N.E.D.’ has no quotation for ‘* Mothering 
Sunday ” earlier than ‘ Encycl. Metrop.,’ 
xxi., 1845, nor for ‘ going a-mothering ”’ 
earlier than Herrick, 1648. The custom 
was for apprentices, servants and others 
to go to see their mothers on Mid-Lent 
Sunday, taking with them or receiving on 
their arrival some such little present as a 
simnel. This was in the first instance a 
bun or cake of fine flour (O.F. simenel, 
apparently related to Lat. simila, fine 
flour). Such a simnel would be a great 
luxury to people who rarely saw any 
bread but what was made of coarse meal. 
By a process of culinary evolution the 
original simnel became the rich currant 
cake now known by that name. 

As to the line ‘‘ Tid, Mid, Misera,” I 
am not aware of any liturgical connexion, 
and I think that the usual explanation is 
mere baseless conjecture. There is no 
Psalm beginning ‘“‘Mi Deus,” and “Te 
Deum ” and ‘* Miserere’’ are in use all the 
year through. The sequence of Sundays 
in the second line is quite right, fifth, sixth, | 
and Easter. The fifth Sunday in Lent, | 
Passion Sunday, properly so called, was, 
also called ‘Care Sunday,” as marking. 
the beginning of Passion-tide, when the 
mental and bodily sufferings of Our Saviour 
are more particularly commemorated. 
“Care” originally meant mental suffering, 
sorrow, grief. Carlings are fried peas, at 
first eaten by way of sympathetic mortifi- 
cation on Care Sunday, which accordingly 
came to be called Carling Sunday. I have 
often seen carlings exposed for sale in the 
poorer sort of shop windows in Durham 
for Carling Sunday, as also pace eggs for 
Easter. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


It is impossible to say when this name was 
first given to the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
and the earliest reference quoted in the 
“N.E.D.’ is the one by Herrick. Neverthe- 
less the name is a very old one, and has 
been used in Lancashire and the northern 
counties from early times. Originally called 
““Mothering Sunday” from the ancient 
usage of visiting the mother or cathedral 
churches of the dioceses, when Lent or 
Easter offerings were made, the name is 
still retained for the substituted custom of 
going to see parents on that day and taking 
small offerings, such as money, trinkets, 
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or cakes. Harland and Wilkinson’s ‘ Lan- 
eashire Folklore’ says the - public’ 
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processions formerly held on this day have 


been discontinued since the thirteenth 
century. 

In this district the day is now generally 
known as Simnel Sunday from tbe promi- 
nence given to the simnel cake, every house- 
hold making a point of celebrating Simael 
Sunday. In other parts of Lancashire it is 
known as ‘‘ Bragot Sunday ”’ from the use of 
a beverage called “ bragot,” consisting of a 
kind of spiced ale, which always accompanied 
the sweet cake. Many conjectures as to the 
origin of the word “ simnel”’ have been made. 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ gives rather a 
humorous origin, deriving it from a peculiar 
cake made by a husband and wife named 
Simon and Nelly, which cake became known 
as a “Simon and Nelly” and ultimately a 
‘‘simnel.”? Others connect the name with 
Lambert Simnel, the well-known pretender 
in the reign of Henry VII., who was a baker. 
Dr. Cowell, in his ‘ Law Directory,’ derives 
“simnell”’? from the Latin simila, the 
finest part of the flour: ‘** panis simila- 
gineus,’ simnel bread—still in use, especially 
in Lent.” ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“ONCE ABOARD THE LUGGER” (12 8. x. 
150, 198, 232).—Mr. WAINEWRIGHT is mis- 
taken about Burnand having written this 
line, but it is not unlikely that Dewar used 
it as a gag. Many of the older actors have 
told me that they have spoken the words 
but none knew in what play they first 
appeared. I have been given two variants 
of the original which are interesting :— 

Meet me to-night, upon the bridge, at mid- 
night. The old man will be there. Should he 
attempt violence, choke him. You for the Gold, 
I for the Girl. Once aboard the Lugger and 
we’ll sail for Mexico. Ha! Ha! Ha! 

The second variant is probably from some 
burlesque :— 

Once aboard the lugger 
All is well, 

Your’s the Booty, 
Mine the Girl. 

In one form or another it is highly prob- 
able that the lines were used at the 
Bower, as Mr. PENGELLY suggests, but I 
think they belong to a still earlier period 
and might be discovered in one of the 
dramas in Cumberland’s Minor Theatre 
which were played at the Surrey or the 
Coburg. As I have been asking this question 
for more than ten years and was, I believe, 
instrumental in raising the subject in The 
Era, I shall be very glad if someone can 
settle the matter. C.N. R. 
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THE “HAND AND PEN” (12 S. x. 168, 
216).—Mkr. J. DE Castro is quite right, 
I think, for I have never come across a coffee- 
house or inn of this name, but it must not be 
forgotten that almost every tradesman at 
this time adopted a sign for his premises not 
always connected with the trade carried on. 
There was a very much advertised ‘‘ Hand 
and Pen ”’ kept by James Weston, a teacher 
of shorthand, whose pictorial announcements 
are to be seen in some of the mid-eighteenth- 
eentury London newspapers. In The 
Daily Journal of Nov. 26, 1731, his address 
was ‘at the Hand and Pen, over against 
{opposite] Norfolk Street in the Strand.” 
In 1741 he advertised that he had ‘‘ Remow’d 
to the Hand and Pen, over against the Middle- 
Temple Gate in Fleet Street.”’ 

About this period there was also another | 
address with this same sign, but the business | 
was different, ‘‘ French and Country Dances ”’ | 
being taught; particulars were to be had: 
of “J. Lampson, Dancing Master, at the 
Hand and Pen, the Field end of King Street, 
Bloomsbury.” In each of the cases I have 
quoted the advertisement commences with 
a crude representation of a hand holding a 
quill pen. 

In Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History of 
Signboards’ (really written, as has been 
pointed out in ‘N. & Q,’ by Jacobus Lar- 
wood von Schevichaven), we are told that 
the “* Hand and Pen ”’ was a scrivener’s sign, 
which was adopted by Peter Bales, Queen | 
Elizabeth’s celebrated penman. 


Bale or, 
Bales was employed by Sir Francis Walsing- | 
ham, and afterwards kept a writing-school | 
at the upper end of the Old Bailey. In 
1595, when nearly 50 years old, he had a 
trial of skill with one David Johnson, by 
which he was the winner of a golden pen, of 
the value of £20, which, in the pride of his 
victory, he set up as his sign. 

The sign of the “‘Hand and Pen” was 
also used by the Fleet marriage-mongers to 
denote that at the houses bearing this sign 
pe marriages were performed without imposi- 

jon.” 

John Ashton, in his interesting history of 
* The Fleet, its River, Prison, and Marriages,’ 
gives numerous references to several of them, 
some being kept by barbers, where these 
“clergymen ” attended, others being “ run ”’ | 
by the parsons themselves. These places | 
were so numerous in this neighbourhood that 
they were referred to as “‘ these Hand and 
Pen houses.” E. E. Newton. 

“Hampstead,” Upminster, Essex. 


“Soutuam Cyper”’ (12 S. x. 250).—An 
excerpt from Henry Fielding’s ‘Journal 
of a Voyage to Lisbon’ probably supplies 
the information for which COLONEL SouTHAM 
seeks. Whilst windbound in Torbay on 
board the Queen of Portugal, Fielding 
made the following entry under date 
Sunday, July 21, 1754 :— 

I resolved to dispatch my man into the country 
to purchase a present of cyder for my friends 
of that which is called Southam, as well as 
to take with me a hogshead of it to Lisbon, for 
it is, in my opinion, much more delicious than that 
which is the growth of Herefordshire. I pur- 
chased three hogsheads for five pounds ten 
shillings, all which I should have scarce thought 
worth mentioning, had I not believed it might 
be of equal service to the honest farmer who 
sold it me, and who is by the neighbouring gentle- 
men reputed to deal in the very best, and to 
the reader, who from ignorance of the means of 
providing better for himself, swallows at a dearer 
rate the juice of Middlesex turnip, instead of that 
Vinum Pomonae which Mr. Giles Leverance of 
Cheesehurst, near Dartmouth in Devon, will, 
at the price of forty shillings per hogshead, send 
in double casks to any part of the world. 

Southam is a shortened form of South 
Hams, and Fielding himself used the latter 
nomenclature when writing to his half- 
brother John, at Bow Street, the next day :-— 

Torr Bay, July 22, 1754. Dear Jack,—Soon 
after I had concluded my letter of business to 
Welch yesterday, we came to an anchor in this 
place, which our Capt. says is the best. harbour 
in the world. I soon remembered the country 
and that it was in the midst of the South Hams, 
a place famous for cyder and I think the best in 
England, in great preference to that of Hereford- 
shire. . . . The freight of both [{hogsheads] 
by a coaster of Devon or Cornwall will be 8 shil- 
lings only. . . Welch will easily find almost 
every day one of these Coastersin London. . . . 
It will be fit for drinking or bottling a month after 
it hath lain in your vault. I have consigned it 
in the following manner. Half a hhd. to your- 
self, half to Welch, half to Hunter and haif to 
Millar, and I wish you all merry over it. 

The transport difficulties were clearly not 
so insuperable as COLONEL SOUTHAM sug- 
gests. Lest a Devonian should not recog- 
nize the name of Cheesehurst, it should be 
remarked that this is the name of his farm, 
and that Mr. Leverance lived at Churston 
Ferrers, nigh unto Brixham. Baring Gould, 
in his ‘Devon’ (Little Guides series) fully 
confirms Fielding’s estimate of the country- 
side :— 

The South Hams is the district lying S. of Dart- 
moor, and extending from the Plym to the Teign. 
It is one of remarkable fertility, and, as the 
climate is favourable, the proximity to the sea 
tempering it and checking frost, it produces 


abundance of apples for cyder, and pasturage the 
_most lush for cattle. 


J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 
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May not this have been a Devonshire 
cider manufactured in the South Hams, 
name somewhat indefinitely applied 
to the district south of Dartmoor, and 
occupying a large part of the region between 
the Teign and the Plym, with Kings- 
bridge as its chief centre, and consequently 
described as ‘‘ Southam cyder ” ? 

Dede. 


THe TAVERN, Enp: THE 
STEPNEY Manor Lorpsuip (12S. x. 191, 253). 
—To prevent misunderstanding it is necessary 
to explain that by his first wife, Anne (who 
died in 1638), the Earl of Cleveland, head 
of the Wentworths who “acquired” the 
ecclesiastical Manor of Stepney, had six 
children, Sir Thomas (1613-1665); Anne, 
Maria, William and Charles, who all died 
as children; and Anne (1623-1697), who 
-married John Lovelace and inherited the 
- Barony of Wentworth and the Stepney 
Manor Lordship from her hapless niece, 
Henrietta Maria, who died in 1686, nine 
months after the execution of her lover and 
child playmate, the Duke of Monmouth. 
On Anne Lovelace’s death (May 7, 1697) 
the Wentworth estate and privileges de- 
scended to her granddaughter, Martha, 
only surviving child of John Lovelace, 
the third Lord Lovelace of Hurley. Hen- 
rietta’s mother, Philadelphia, did not shuffle 
off this mortal coil until May 4, 1696, some 
years after the arranged Revolution in 
England, and during her life she appears 
to have exercised great authority in Went- 
worthian affairs, at least in the Stepney 
Manor. (By the by, it ought not to be for- 
gotten that the Duke of Monmouth, even on 
the scaffold, maintained, boldly that his 
connexion with Henrietta Wentworth was 
“blameless in the eyes of God”; that 
Henrietta had ‘reclaimed him from his 
licentious life”; that (a monstrous un- 
truth) he “‘ had remained faithful to her ”’— 
as faithful as King Charles II., his reputed 
uncle, was to Nell Gwynne. Then, turning 
to the crowd below the scaffold, he re- 
iterated that Henrietta was ‘“‘a lady of 
virtue and honour—a very virtuous and 
godly woman.’’) 

Martha, Baroness Wentworth and Stepney 
Manor Lord, married Sir Henry Johnson, 
the great shipbuilder of Blackwall, and 
she lived to assist in the pomp and circum- 
stance of the coronation of Queen Anne. 
However, Stepney Manor and its “ rights ” 
were ‘alienated’? by the Wentworthian 
family in 1720 to John Wicke of Horsham, 


whose son disposed of it to his brother-in- 
law, George Colebrooke, whose descendants 
continue. holders. Mc. 


THe Montrort Famitres (12 8. x. 204, 
254).—No doubt Mr. R. M. DEELEY is cor- 
rect in holding that no English families of 
Montfort are descended from Simon de 
Montfort or his house; but I think that 
Dugdale has led him into two errors con- 
cerning the house of Montfort-sur-Risle. 

1. Robert de Torigny, in his continuation of 
William de Jumiéges, states that Hugh de 
Montfort IT. had issue, by his first marriage 
a daughter married to Gilbert de Gant, 
and by his second marriage two sons, Hugh 
III. and Robert (‘Guil. de Jumiéges,’ ed. 
Marx, pp. 260, 261). Why Dugdale should 
assign the sons to the first marriage and the 
daughter to the second is incomprehensible.. 

It was Le Prévost who exploded the legend 
that Gilbert de Gant (Gaunt, Ghent or 
Gand) sprang from the Counts of Flanders, 
and showed that he was brother of Baldwin 
de Gant, Lord of Alost, and son of Ralph 
(see his note on ‘ Orderie,’ vol. iii., p. 360). 

Dr. Round showed that Hugh II. had 
another daughter, Adeline, who eventually ' 
carried her father’s English barony to her 
husband, Robert de Vere (‘Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, p. 326). For chronological 
reasons, I have recently suggested that 
Adeline was the child of an unrecorded third 
marriage, but this is only a conjecture: 
(see my paper on ‘Constables under the 
Norman Kings’ in The Genealogist, January.. 
1922). 

2. Dugdale also seems to be responsible 
for attaching Thurstan de Montfort (founder 
of the Warwickshire family) to the second 
house of Montfort-sur-Risle, which descended. 
from Gilbert de Gant and Alice de Montfort. 
Dr. Round wrote :— 

Dugdale is terribly at sea in his accourt of the 
Montfort descent, wrongly’ affiliating the War- 
wickshire Thurstan (ancestor of the Lords Mont- 
fort) to the Kentish house, and confusing his 
generations wholesale (especially in the case of 
Adeline, wife of William de Breteuil).. (* Geoffrey 
de Mandeville,’ p. 327.) 

Any evidence on the real parentage of 
this Thurstan de Montfort would be very 
welcome. G. H. WHITE. © 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


SERMON AT Paut’s Cross, 1577 (12 8S. x. 
249).—New style was not introduced into 
England until 1752. Under old style Dec. 
9, 1576, was Sunday (the second. Sunday 
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in Advent), and Nov. 3, 1577, was Sunday , 
{the twenty-second Sunday after Trinity). | 
Fama. | 
Oxford. | 
Tue “ WoE WATERS” OF WHARRAM-LE- 
Street (12 S. ix. 430).—The ‘* woe waters ” 
of Wharram are said to rise before any 
national calamity. Last year (1921) they. 
did not rise. On the day of the funeral of | 
King Edward VII. the people of Butter-. 
wick could not attend the memorial service | 
in their parish church of Foxholes, as the | 
“woe waters” flooded the highway and 
made it impassable. C. V. CoLLIER. | 
Langton. 
GENERAL Cyrus TRAPAUD (12 S. x.| 
190).—Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of, 
General Cyrus Trapaud is now in the United | 
States. The outlines of his career are| 
given, with a photogravure, in a brochure, 
privately printed, which I wrote a year or, 
so ago. There are copies of this brochure 
in the Print Room, British Museum, and in 
the Art Library, Victoria and Albert 
Museum. W. RoBerts. 
18, King’s Avenue, S.W.4. 


THE ‘“ CHALYBEATE,” BRIGHTON (12 
x. 209)—This spring of mineral water, | 
said to be similar in its properties to those 
of Tunbridge Wells, is situated in St. Ann’s 
Gardens. The drawing referred to may 
represent the present structure in the 
grounds. The Gardens were acquired some 
14 years ago by the Corporation of Hove, 
extended, improved, and thrown open to 
the public. GERALD LODER. 


Prate’s Wire (12 S. x. 150, 217).—Mr.| 
WAINEWRIGHT, who is at present away! 
from his books, has asked me to correct an 
oversight in his communication at the. 
latter reference. 

Germanicus’s wife, Agrippina, was a 
daughter of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa and 
Julia, daughter of the Emperor Augustus. 
Vipsania Agrippina, the wife of Tiberius, 
was the daughter of Agrippa by his first wife 
Pomponia, daughter of Cicero’s friend, 
Titus Pomponius Atticus. Tiberius was 
compelled by Augustus to divorce her and 
to marry his daughter Julia, Agrippa’s 
widow. By this arrangement ‘Tiberius 
became the husband of his stepmother-in- 
law. As Professor Bury observes :— 

No statesman perhaps has ever gone further | 
than Augustus in carrying out a cold-blooded 
method of uniting and divorcing for the sake of 


| 


| 


dynastic calculations. | 
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We learn from Tacitus, ‘ Annals,’ i. 12, 
that. Tiberius’s divorced wife afterwards 
married C. Asinius Gallus. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


BreEtTEL (12 S. x. 170).—On p. 40 of Prof. 
Weekley’s ‘Surnames’ (1917), Beorht- 
weald (the component parts mean bright 
and rule) is given as the original of the names 
Brettle and Brittle. Epwarp BENSLY. 


THomas (12 S. x. 189, 
230).—CLARIORES E TENEBRIS should con- 
sult The National Review for 1910, for in 
describing the forthcoming sale of Phillipps’s 
manuscripts on June 6, Mr. W. Roberts 
applies the title of ‘“‘ King of Manuscript 
Collectors ’’ to Phillipps. Mr. Roberts cal- 
culates that Phillipps had hoarded 60,000 
manuscripts, and I was assured ten years 
ago by Mr. Tom Hodge, late partner in 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, that the 
dispersal of the collection would then take 
another fifty years. Phillipps was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society and a trustee of the 
British Museum, and it was calculated by 
a writer in The Quarterly Review of May, 
1843, that ‘‘in his ardour for collecting ” 
Phillipps disbursed £100,000. 

He failed to reciprocate the compliment 
of the British Museum and “forgot ’’ it. 
His dislikes were tobacco and popery, and 
his will (Atheneum, Feb. 17, 1872) is reputed 
to have contained a clause that no Roman 
Catholic was to cross his threshold. The 
man to “value” his library after death 
was Toovey, the Piccadilly bookseller, a 
Roman Catholic ! 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, N.20. 


Besides his collection of manuscripts, see 
the list of 108 works privately printed by 
him at Middle Hill (Worcestershire) between 


1817 and 1858, given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2 S. vi. 
389-391. R. B. 
Upton. 
Some of the MSS. of Sir Thomas 


Phillipps, the antiquary, were printed at 
his private press at Middle Hill. Many 
years ago I got from his son-in-law, the 
Rev. J. E. A. Fenwick, of Thirlestane 
House, Cheltenham, a copy of Glamorgan- 
shire Pedigrees, of which only 28 copies 
were issued, in a thin folio volume, boards. 
Inserted are four sheets printed in pedigree 
form, giving Mansell of Trimsaren, Shewen 
of Stradey, and two other families. On 
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OxupMIxon (10 S. vi. 249, 416; x. 237).— 
John Oldmixon, presumably a son of the 
Somersetshire John Oldmixon, was elected 
a writer for Bengal on Dec. 7, 1716, his 
securities being Rees Jones, periwig-maker 
in Bartholomew Close, and John Oldmixon 
of Bridgwater, Somerset. He sailed to 
India in the Cardigan in January, 1717. 
He rose to be a senior merchant and died 
in Bengal, where he was buried on March 
15, 1735. He appears to have left no will. 
For particulars of his election and _ ser- 
vices see ‘Court Minutes’ of the E.I. 
Co. (1716) and ‘Bengal Public Consulta- 
tions’ (E.I. Co.’s MS. Records); see also 
C. R. Wilson’s ‘Early Annals of Bengal,’ 
vol}. iii. L. M. Anstey. 


‘La Santa PARENTELA’ (12 S. x. 107, 
157, 233).—This was a favourite subject 
with the York school of glass-painting, who 
seem to have drawn their subjects from the 
same source as that from which they drew 
the glass they painted them on, viz., the 
Rhenish provinces. Three of the panels 
across the base of the east window of Holy 
Trinity, Goodramgate, York, which is dated 
1470, depict (1) St. Mary Cleophas and her 
husband Alpheus with their four children, 
Thaddeus (St. Jude), Simon, James the Less, 
and Joseph Justus in his mother’s arms. 
One of the children carries a boat and an- 
other a staff. (2) St. Joachim and St. Anne 
with their daughter the Blessed Virgin and 
the Child Jesus. (3) Zebedee and Mary 
Salome and their two children, James the 
Great and John Ev. (vide Benson, ‘ Ancient 
Painted Glass in York’). A window which 
has originally contained the same subjects 
and painted from the same cartoons is in 
St. Martin-le-Grand, Coney Street, York. 
Another window in the south aisle of the 
choir of the Minster shows Zebedee and 
St. Mary with St. James and St. John, 
St. Joachim and St. Anne with the Blessed 
Virgin, and St. Joseph and St. Mary with 
Jesus. Joun A. KNOWLES. 


DESCENDANTS OF RICHARD PENDERELL 
(12 S. x. 169, 256)—In The Observer of 
July 10 last year, I wrote a letter on the 
subject of Pendrell, giving, I think, the 
inscription in the churchyard of St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields, then badly needing repair. On 
this inscription the name is spelt ‘‘ Pendrell”’ ; 
but many words in the inscription are 


chipped. 


related at length, the name is given as 
Penderell,”’ which is probably correct, 
If so spelt on the inscription, which is in 
verse, it would interfere with the scansion. 
ARTHUR F. G. LEVESON GOWER. 


About 25 years ago I copied the following 
from Add. MS. No. 11,425, British Museum. 
The extracts are from ‘Clement’s Church 
Notes, taken in 1731, I think under the 
heading of Northamptonshire; though of 
course “ Whiteladies Chapel,’ as he calls 
it, long since a ruin, is in Shropshire, near 
Shifnal. I was at Boscobel a few years later 
and tried to find the stones. 

Upon an ordinary stone at ye East end is 
this Inscription for ye Mother of the Pendrils 
so ominsnt [? eminent] for their Loyalty to their 
Sovereign K. Charles ye 2nd. 


Here lyeth the Body of a Friend 
Whom the King did call Dame Joane,* 
But now she is deceast and gone 
Interr’d Anno Do 1669. 


Near the above :— 


Here lyeth the body of 
Mary Magdalen wife 
of Gilbert Morrey daughter 
of William Pendril who 
Dep: this life the 25 day 
of Sept: Anno Dom 1690. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


THe Rev. GEORGE SACKVILLE COTTER 
(12 S. x. 251).—Brady, (‘Clerical Records 
of Cork, &c.,’ vol. ii., p. 231) says that he 
married Margaret Rogers. Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age’ agrees with this. His successor in the 
rectory of Igtermurragh, diocese of Cloyne, 
was admitted Sept. 10, 1831, vice Cotter, 
deceased. H. B. Swanzy. 

Vicarage, Newry. 


Warts Dramatist, NOVELIST 
AND Artist (12 8. x. 226).—A serial en- 
titled ‘ Fortune’s Wheel: A Story of Ups 
and Downs,’ by Watts Phillips, appeared 
in No. 903, vol. xxxv., May 31, 1862, of 
The London Journal. This serial was 
illustrated by an artist of the name of 
T. H. Nicholson, possibly the same as the 
one in question; anyway a comparison of 
the two series of illustrations might clear 
the matter. FRANK JAY. 


* See ‘ Boscobel Tracts.’ 
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Tue Countess Guicctoui’s ‘ RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF LorpD Byron’ (12 S. x. 229).—E. 
may perhaps find a sufficient reply to his 
inquiry if he will turn to ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S. 
iii. 490. R. B. 

Upton. 


RuHYMED History or ENGLAND (12 
x. 249).—The following doggerel lines may 
be those referred to. I am not aware of 
their source, which I should be glad to know 
of, and also the correct version, as there are 
obvious errors. 


William the Conqueror long did reign, 

Bill Rufus his son by an arrow was slain. 
Henry the First was a scholar bright, 

Stephen was forced for his crown to fight. 

Se ond Henry, Plantagenet’s name did bear, 
Richard, Coeur de Lion, was his son and heir. 
Famed Magna Charta was gained from John, 
Which Henry the Third put his seal upon. 
Edward the First was a tiger bold ; 

Second Edward by rebels was bought and sold. 
Edward the Third was his subjects’ pride, 

His grandson Richard was set on one side. 
Henry the Fourth was a bold wight ; 

Henry the Fifth right bravely did fight. 

Henry the Sixth like a chick did pout 

When his cousin Fourth Edward had turned him 


out. 
Edward the Fifth was smothered in bed 
By crooked-back Richard, who was knocked on 
the head 
By Henry the Seventh, who in fame grew big, 
While Henry the Eighth was as fat as a pig. 
Edward the Sixth was too easily led, 
His sister Mary for her faith would have bled. 
The reign of Queen Bess for great nien was famed ; 
James the sixth of Scotland the first of England 
was named. 
Charles the First, his son, was a martyr made, 
Charles the Second, his son, was a comical blade. 
James the Second when hotly spurred 
Ran away, I assure you, from |Wéilliam the Third. 
Queen Anne was victorious by land and sea. 
George the First from Hanover we see. 
George the Second and Third long the worms have 


e 
And William the Fourth is also now dead, 
And Queen Victoria reigns in their stead. aL 


If your correspondent will communicate 
with me, I shall be glad to lend him a 
small pamphlet published anonymously 
in Bolton in 1897, entitled ‘ Dates of 
the Sovereigns of England since the Con- 
quest in Rhyme.’ It consists of eighteen 
verses and averages about two lines to each 
reign. The accented syllables are in italics, 
and each verse goes with a swing, e.g. :— 

William the Conqueror’s date we fix, 

In the year one thousand and sixty-six ; 

And in one thousand and eighty-seven, 

To his son William Rufus the Throne was given. 


I have an impression that this pamphlet 


is printed and circulated very generally 
all over England, and has been for many 
years past (confirmation of this will be 
appreciated), in spite of the fact that the 
Bolton printer gives me the name and 
address of the supposed author. I think 
he is making a mistake in believing that 
the person who orders the pamphlet in 
considerable numbers is necessarily the 
author of it. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Henry Boates (12 x. 251).— 
He appears in 1790 as a merchant, the firm 
being William Boates and Co., of 25, Drury 
Lane, Liverpool. Probably he was a son 
of the William Boates, merchant, who then 
lived at that address, and who appears 
in the Directory of 1766 at Lancelots Hey. 
In 1796 the firm of Boates and Seaman, 
merchants, occurs, their counting-house 
being at 3, Drury Lane. The Directory 
does not show who was Henry Ellis Boates’s 
partner. Two Thomas Seamans occur that 
year, one evidently being the same as Capt. 
Thos. Seaman of Clayton Square in 1781 ; 
the other is Thomas Seaman, blockmaker, 
18, New Hall Street. I can find no further 
| trace of the name in Liverpool. According 
‘to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ Chas. Morrall 
‘of New Hall, Salop, and Chester, J.P., D.L., 
.a brother of Cyrus Morrall, a Liverpool 
‘merchant, married Elizabeth, dau. of 
William Boates of Liverpool, and I also see 
Capt. W. Boates married Emma, dau. of the. 
Rev. Chas. Shuttleworth-Holden of Aston, 
Co. Derby. The latter died in 1820. 

R. 8. B. 


Two sons of Mrs. Boates of Rose Hill, 
Wrexham, and the late Henry Ellis Boates, 
entered Rugby School in August, 1808 :— 

1. Henry Ellis, aged 13, who became a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Blues, was en- 
gaged at Toulouse and Waterloo, and was 
killed when hunting, 1858. 

2. William, aged 12, who became a 
Captain in the Army, and died 


HENRY FURNESSE (FURNESE) (12 S. x. 
251)—Something about him may be 
gathered from Horace Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ 
where we are told he was a friend of 
Lord Bath and a personal enemy to Sir 
Robert Walpole. He sat in 1742 on the 
Secret Committee to inquire into Lord 
Orford’s political acts. Furnese was then 
Secretary to the Treasury, becoming a Lord 
of the Treasury in 1755. A ballad of the 


| 
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day terms him “ Berenger’s clerk,” ‘“‘ Thou 


Bourgeois Gentilhomme”; and Walpole 
calls him ‘a ridiculous object,’ and “ that 
old rag of a dishclout ministry.” He died 
on Aug. 28, 1756, and his collection of pic- 
tures at Gunnersbury Park was sold about 
1758. Berenger was Moses Berenger, a 
merchant. ‘ G. E. C.”’ presumes this Henry 
Furnese to be a cousin of Sir Henry Furnese, 
Bart., of Waldershare, Kent, and says he 
was M.P. for Romney. R. S. B. 


Henry Furnese of Gunnersbury, Esq., 
who was trustee of the marriage settlement 
of Katherine, widow of Lewis, Earl of Rock- 
ingham, and daughter of Sir Robert Furnese, 
Bart., on her marriage with Francis, Earl 
of Guildford, in 1751, and died unmarried 
in August, 1756, leaving his sister, Elizabeth 
Peirce, widow, his heiress-at-law. She was 
described as of Gunnersbury, where she con- 
veyed the trust estate in 1757. He appears 
to have been a Lord of the Treasury and 
M.P.—Morpeth 1738-41, New Romney 


1741-56. Musgrave’s Obituary gives the) 


date of his death as Aug. 28; The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine as Aug. 30. He is referred 
to in Lysons’s ‘Environs’ and also by 
Faulkner, who calls him Turner, in the 
‘History of Ealing.” There was an M.P. 
of this name who sat for Dover 1720-34, but 
whether he was the same as the M.P. for 
New Romney or not I cannot say. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


Story By EDGAR ALLAN POE WANTED (12 S, 
x. 230).—The story required is entitled ‘ Berenice’ 
and can be found in certain editions of ‘ Tales of 
Mystery and Imagination,’ by Edgar Allan Poe. 
My edition is illustrated by Harry Clarke and 

ublished by George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 

1919). BEATRICE 


AUTHORS WANTED.— 
(12S. x. 252.) 

3. The lines wanted are to be found in ‘ The 
Gude and Godlie Ballates’ (1578), reprinted in 
1868, the first of eleven stanzas running thus :— 

“The Paip, that pagane full of pryde, 

He hes vs blindit lang ; 

For quhair the blind the blind dois gyde, 
Na wonder thay ga wrang: 

Lyke prince and king he led the ring 
Of all iniquitie : 

Hay trix, tryme go trix, 
Vnder the grene [wod-tree].”’ 

David Laing’s note is: “In this satirical 
effusion, the expressions used evidently refer to 
events when the Protestants, under the name of 
The Congregation, had taken matters into their 
own hands, or, to the year 1559.”” H. M. C. M. 

“The Pope, that pagan full of pride,” &c. 
This isthe beginning of the old song ‘ Trim-go- 
trix,’ which first appeared in ‘‘ A Compendious 


| 
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Book of Godly and Spiritual Songs . .. 
with Augmentation of Sundrie Gude and 
Godly Ballates. Edinbro, printed by Andrs 
Hart.’’ It is best known, perhaps, from _ ito 
having been appropriated by Scott in ‘The 
Abbot,’ as being sung by the followers of the 
Abbot of Unreason when they invade the Abbey 
Church. The title ‘ Trim-go-trix’ is taken from 
the refrain. : T. F. D. 


The lines, 
“The Paip, that pagan full of pride, 
Hath blinded us ower lang,”’ 
and the lines immediately succeeding, are in- 
troduced in Scott’s novel, ‘ The Abbot,’ as taken, 
with some trifling alterations, from a sixteenth- 
century ballad called ‘ Trim-go-trix.’ See chap. 
xv. of the novel and the footnote. 
C. L. SAYER. 


(12 S. x. 94, 159.) 

At the second reference a correspondent attri- 
butes the lines beginning ‘‘ Lord, for to-morrow and 
its needs,” to ‘‘ the late Sister Xavier ”’ of Liver- 
pool, without date. I have also heard it attributed 
to Samuel Wilberforce. It appears as Hymn No. 
676, * Anon., 1880,” in the Canadian Church of 
England Hymn Book compiled in 1909. When 
this hymnal appeared in 1910 in Canada an odd 
incident occurred. A newspaper clipping in my 
possession dated October, 1910, records the fact 
that on Oct. 2, 1910, one William Huckle of 
Hamilton, Ontario, formerly of London, England, 
wrote from the Penitentiary, Kingston, Ont., 
where he was serving a seven-year term for ob- 
taining money under false pretences, to the 
Rt. Rev. Charles Hamilton, Bishop of Ottawa, 
and chairman of the Hymn-Book Compilation 
Committee, claiming authorship of Hymn 676 
(popularly krfown as ‘“ Just for To-day ’’), and 
giving a circumstantial story of how he came to 
write it. Huckle declared that in July, 1878, 
whilst addressing an open-air meeting in Hyde 
Park, London, on “ Infidelity versus Christian- 
ity,” he got into an argument with an infidel 
listener over the words ‘‘ Give us this day our 
daily bread,’’ and the same evening wrote the 
hymn, of which 20,000 copies were shortly 
printed over Huckle’s name by a printer named 
Fred Crawley. Further copies of the hymn 
were printed and circulated (continued Huckle) 
in 1883, 1887 and 1898. Huckle’s letter to Bishop 
Hamilton in 1910 created much talk at the time 
and though his statement was contradicted I 
never heard of any circumstantial disproof. Is 
it not possible to identify the author beyond 
doubt ? A. T. W. 

Toronto. 


Rotes on Books. 


The Problem of Style. By J. Middleton Murry. 
(Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
6s. 6d. net.) 

As its author remarks, the contents of this book 

“were written as lectures not as essays,” and 

they so far retain the attitude of argumentative 

appeal to an actually present audience as to lose, 
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in their slow elaboration of their thesis, something 
of that precision on which he lays so much em- 
phasis. For all that, the book stands out not as 
perfect, not even always authoritative, but as a 
genuine, deliberate piece of work, which, if it may 
sometimes irritate, does not trifle. Mr. Murry 
does not treat literature as a business of haphazard 
emotions and half-considered views, but as a 
serious matter ; again and again he takes pains to 
remember and to return, in explication or elabora- 
tion, to propositions previously set forth. While 
this isa solid piece of analytical work, which does 
not disdain subsequent construction, it does not 
profess to be complete; it seeks ‘‘ to ventilate 
a few of the actual problems that confront a 
literary critic.” Though the author delivered the 
lectures at Oxford he did not drop his natural réle 
for that of the professor: ‘I am not expanding a 
doctrine, I am engaged on a voyage of discovery.”’ 
Of other men’s definitions of style which he quotes 
he declares his preference for Stendhal’s ‘ Le 
style Cest ajouter 4 une pensée donnée toutes les 
circonstances propres 4 produire tout l’effet que 
doit produire cette pensée.” This, from his own 
angle of vision, becomes “‘ the expression that is 
inevitable and organic to an individual mode of 
experience.’ Such style Mr. Murry pronounces 
“ the very pinnacle of the pyramid of art.” Both 
are allied to Pater’s ‘‘ The one word for the one 
thing, the one thought, amid the multitude of 
words, terms that might just do: the problem of 
style was there!—the unique word .. . 
absolutely proper to the single mental presentation 
or vision within.” 

But a definition’s function is to describe. Mr. 
Murry is looking for the inner secret of style. The 
main value of his book (and a study of it should 
be valuable to all those who not only desire but 
one day will be able to write) is in the fourth 
and fifth chapters, where he searches for this 
secret. His guiding thread is one word in 
Stendhal’s definition, pensée, which, he insists, 
must not be confined to intellectual activity, but, 
as in our common and loose use of the word 
thought, must cover the whole of our inner experi- 
ence. Hazarding the generalization that so far 
as pure literature is concerned “‘ thought is always 
the handmaid of emotion,” he gradually unfolds 
his theory that a writer’s essential task is to convey 
precise emotional suggestion. Those two adjec- 
tives contain the core of his literary doctrine, 
which is to be turned into reality by a process 
which he calis ‘ crystallization.”? In the fifth 
chapter he subtly analyses this process ; briefly 
its result may be described as a perception with 
a felt content as contradistinguished from that 
dreariest of literary failures, a mere list of things 
seen. This vital distinction he illustrates wittily 
by quotations from living novelists. A not less 
striking example might be found in two modern 
poets, in Mr. Munro’s’ ‘ Everything,’ a depressing 
catalogue if ever there was one, and that elusive 
quatrain, ‘ Les roses dans la coupe,’ which Albert 
Samain prefixed to ‘ Le Chariot d’Or.’ 

On the side of form as apart from content, Mr. 
Murry reminds us—and it is an apt warning to-day 
—of the constant tendency of language to attrition, 
asa coin passing from hand to hand in time loses 
its image and superscription; arguing, therefore, 
that a writer has not finished when he has felt 
his perception, but must revitalize this perishing 


speech of ours, and that, if a creative writer alone 
can coin new words, the obligation still lies on 
lesser writers to use language recharged with native 
vitality. 

We may note in passing that his protest against 
‘ the familiar suggestion ” that the English Bible is 
the highest level of English prose was uttered 
almost at the moment when the Departmental 
Committee inquiring into the Place of English in 
English Education was pleading the unique value 
to the nation’s youth of acquaintance with the 
_— Version—a not uninteresting coinci- 

ence. 

Since Mr. Murry is not antique, his indictment of 

“the modern mind” is singularly refreshing : 
liberty, resolution, honour—none 
of the people who use these words seem to have 
the faintest notion what they mean, or a desire 
that they should mean anything . . . the 
flabbiness of modern thinking is not really com- 
parable to the sloppiness of modern feeling.’ 
If this be true, how shall the modern mind be 
saved ? Mr. Murry is in no doubt. For him, 
there is one supreme poet, supreme in matter and 
style, above Homer, above all others—Shakespeare. 
‘* Tf we wish to learn some of the secrets of creative 
style . . . itis to Shakespeare that we must 
go.” 
If that be exaggeration, it tends in the direction 
whither his face is persistently set, for his use to 
the present moment’s literary feebleness, with its 
undirected, go-as-you-please ideals and methods, 
lies in his resolute refusal to lower the standard, in 
his irrevocable conviction that it is “a funda- 
mental fact that there is a hierarchy in literature, 
and therefore in literary style,” which is perhaps 
another way of saying that out of his hoard of 
treasures he has brought out more old things than 
new. 


Place-Names of the Orange Free State. By Charles 
Pettman. (Queenstown, South Africa.) 
WE do not wonder that the author’s friends, 
reading this compilation as a series of articles 
in a Bloemfontein paper, desired to have them 
in book form. Mr. Pettman, whose earlier works 
on the speech of South Africa are well known to 
everyone interested in the subject, interweaves a 
good deal of geographical and historical informa- 
tion with his account of the names, and, we hope, 
has set the matter in such a light that some 
care will henceforth be taken both to preserve 
interesting old names and to invent interesting 
new ones. It would be useful to disseminate 
copies of this work among members of the Rail- 
way Department of the Free State—for we learn 
with dismay that they had proposed to substitute 
the ugly and unmeaning word ‘ Suttonville ” 
for Uijsklip, the name of the spot where Petrus 
Uijs, leader of the first Voortrekkers, made his 
treaty with Morka the Baralong chief. Bushmen, 
Hottentots, and, above all, the Basuto have con- 
tributed many names—some of them sonorously 
beautiful — derived largely from the physical 
appearance, or use, or fauna of the spot. The 
Dutch names are of the usual colonial kind, 
commemorative of victories or other remarkable 
events, reminiscent of places in the mother-land 
or given in honour of some great man. Colonel. 
Robert Jacob Gordon gave its modern name to 
the Orange River in 1779 in honour of William IV. 
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of Orange. Bloemfontein is the subject of an 
interesting disquisition which goes to show that 
its true derivation is the obvious one, ‘‘ fountain 
of the flowers,’”’ not that from the name of an old 
robber chief, Jan Blom. Place-names from 
personal names abound, however, some from 
native heroes (Moroka’s Hoek, Sikonyela’s Hoed), 
more from eminent Europeans or Afrikanders. 
There is a Napoleon’s Kop—so called from its 
resemblance, seen against the sky, to the head 
of Napoleon wearing his cocked hat; and a 
Nelson’s Kop, which has nothing to do with 
the great Admiral, but is called from a worthy of 
that name who once lived in Grahamstown. 
A few scriptural names have been noted; and 
two classical names, Tempe and Telemachus 
Kop. Early Dutch names derived from fauna 
now serve largely as a reminder of the past, when 
game of all kinds was plentiful. The descriptive 
names given by the Voortrekkers are fairly 
numerous, but of a pedestrian quality for the 
most part. Among names of miscellaneous 
origin is Misgunstfonteindrift—from misgunst, 
envy, jealousy—which, if it ever becomes im- 
portant, and is not changed, will surely be shortened, 
and would doubtless have provided a _ pretty 
problem for future philologists but for the inter- 
vention of Mr. Pettman. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England (1613-1614). 
(H.M.S. Stationery Office.) 

A FIRE at Whitehall in January, 1618, destroyed 
the Privy Council Registers from 1602 to 1613. 
The Preface to this volume quotes the contem- 
porary account of the fire, which is supposed to 
have been caused by two labourers, though they 
do not seem to have been actually convicted of 
the offence ; it also tells us that materials towards 
filling up the gap are being prepared. 

The present volume contains plenty of material 
for the social history of the year. Among the 
documents relating to London are those con- 
cerned with the dispute between the parishioners 
of St. Peter the Poor and Henry Robinson, who 
was putting up buildings in Austin Friars which 
interfered with the ‘* best light”? of the church ; 
those relating to a dispute between the plasterers 
and the bricklayers; and one concerning the 
regulations for London carriages, the number 
of which “since the fowerth yeare of King 


Edward 6” had “ bin restrayned to 400.” The 
state of the Tyne is the subject of several 
letters, and others of like nature are con- 


cerned with Norfolk and the neighbourhood of 
Ely. Ireland bulks rather largely. Of recusants 
and Roman Catholic priests we get a fair amount 
of detail, and there is a voluminous and frequent 
insistence on a stricter keeping of Lent and 
abstinence from meat. Those of our corre- 
spondents who are interested in the Andertons 
of Lostock may like to know that they once or 
twice figure in these pages. An interesting point 
of ecclesiastical history is the establishment of 
the Church in Jersey and the questions con- 
cerning the orders received by a certain Elias 
Messervy, a native of Jersey and student of 
Oxford University, ‘‘ after the manner of the 
Church of England,’ which did not obtain the 
“likeing and approbacion” of the Jersey 
authorities, who would have had him ordained 
by the rite received amongst them. 
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Bacon and Shakespeare. By A. 8S. E. Ackermann. 
(Contributed to ZU'he Central.) 
Mr. ACKERMANN, occupied with Popular Fallacies, 
has hit on a good line for testing the Bacon- 
Shakespeare hypothesis. He presumes that 
Bacon, indefeasibly scientific, would not, even in 
plays, write loosely about natural facts, or give 
any adherence in them to popular errors which 
he knew to be such—and Bacon knew a great 
deal. If the plays contain many Popular 
Fallacies the presumption goes against his author- 
ship. Mr. Ackermann takes Bacon’s principal 
works as the backbone of his plan, and, subject by 
subject, compares wha the finds in them with what 
he finds in the plays. We are given a shock at 
the very outset. Considering the Popular Fallacy 
that the act of dying is painful—a fallacy which 
Bacon rebuts—our author says: ‘‘ Shakespeare 
has only one reference to death,’’ and proceeds to 
quote Edgar in the last act of ‘ Lear.’ We think 
of the beetle and the giant in ‘ Measure for 
Measure’; of ‘ Hamlet.’ But this would 
take us too far. This is not the only criticism 
which a lover of Shakespeare might make ; but, 
on the whole, this little treatise is suggestive, 
amusing, and even instructive. At the end Mr. 
Ackermann gives us a tabular statement wherein 
Rfor right is conspicuous under Bacon and W for 
wrong under Shakespeare. Bacon, we are assure'l, 
isrightin 47°6 per cent. of the fallacies he touches ; 
Shakespeare in only 21°6 per cent. and wrong in 
74:5 per cent. Whereby it appears that prima 
facie the evidence‘in this kind supports Shake- 


speare’s authorship. 


STREET NoisEs.—Mr. J. C. OXENFORD writes :— 
“Tam a student and am persecuted in my work 
by the street noises. Some years ago I saw the 
advertisement, headed ‘ A boon to brain-workers,’ 
of some deviee which one inserted in the ears, 
and which, it was claimed, muffled noises. I 
have searched repeatedly sinee, but cannot find 
the advertisement in current periodicals. Can 
anyone oblige with a reference to the vendors ? ” 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ”’ —at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

Joun Lecky.—‘Life! we’ve been long to- 
gether,’ &c. By Mrs. Barbauid. It will be found 
in many anthologies—‘ The Pageant of English 
Poetry’ among others. 
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The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :-— 

ForMER VOLUMES (any series) .. .. 6/0 each 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, &.C.4, and marked Binding Order.’’ The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 
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Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING Casgs, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QuERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :-— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 

All volumes .. .. «2 eco cach 
SERIES 12: 

Vols. 2/- each 

In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct, 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
postage. 
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The INDEX for Vol. IX. (July to December, 
1921), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free Is. 7d. 
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PUBLISHER’S BINDING CASES 
are NOW READY for Vol. IX., Series 12, July 
to December, 1921, and may be ordered through 
any bookseller at 2s. net, or post free from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at 2s. 3d. 
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VOL IX., 12th Series. 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1921. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 

The index for Vol. IX., 12th Series, is also 
ready, price 1s. 6d. post free. 
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: Garde n, London, W.C.2.—Send list of old Maps Wanted. 
Rocque’s fascinating Maps of London Suburbs, 1741: Black- 
heath, Greenwich, Eltham, 12/6; Hi vy" ad and ee 
&e., 15/6; Ri chmond, Twicke nh: um (cut down), 7/6; Wal- 
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Kingston, Hampton Court, 15/-; others. 


YO ART COLLECTORS.— Art Books’ and 
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now ready, post free on receipt of A. Allen 
& Co., 16, Grenville Street, London, W.C.1 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
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post free, inland or abroad. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple or red 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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